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THE TROUBADOURS. 

Aptbb the overthrow of the Roman empire in the "West, the 
northern languages of the invaders became engrafted upon the 
rustic Roman, or provincial Latin, which everywhere prevailed 
throughout the western territories of the empire. It was not, 
however, until the tenth century that these rude dialects 
attained to sufficient consistency to form distinct and separate 
languages for each of the nations of southern Europe. This 
consolidation divided the written language of France into 
two great branches — the langue a" Oi and the langue a" Oc, or 
the Provencal ; the Romance spoken north of the Loire, and 
the Romance which prevailed south of that river.. Of all the 
new languages which were formed about this period, the 
latter of the two French idioms now mentioned was the first 
formed, and the most rapidly cultivated. Flexible, lively, 
and artificial, it became the vernacular of all southern Gaul, 
and of Catalonia and Arragon in Spain. Drydeu, in the 
preface to his Fables, says that it was the most polished of 
all the modern languages, and that Chaucer availed himself 
of it to ornament and enrich our own. Contemporaneously 
with the development of the Provencal tongue, chivalry had 
its rise. The feudal system had already been in existence 
for three or four centuries, and for its harsh realities, this 
new " spirit of the age,"- whose essential character was 
devotion to women and to honour, largely substituted its 
own romantic and attractive social fictions. Feudal relations 
became modified, a£d % taste for elegance and the arts at 
length made its way over the Pyrenees, and took root in the 
south of France* In such a state of improved civilisation 
and softened manners shqne out the spirit of poetry " over 
Provence and all the south of Europe, like an electric flash in 
the midst of the most palpable darkness, illuminating all 
things by the brightness of its flame." The organs, through 
which it spoke, were the Troubadouhs. 

" Appearing on the horizon as morning stars of a new 
civilisation, just as the thick mists of the dark ages of our era 
had rolled away from France, these poets stand forth as 
utterly unconnected with the past, and are, therefore, the 
first literary representatives of modern European society, as 
distinguished from the ancient societies of Greece and Rome. '■' 
These sentences correctly point out the pcfeition which the 
" inventors " occupied in the literary history of Europe. 
Rising in an era which still retained many of the barbarous 
customs of the da?k ages that had scarcely passed away, their 
reputation spread rapidly from the extremity of Spain to 
that of Italy, aftd faey Berved as models to nearly all the 
poets who succeeded them. The comparatively few remains 
of their brilliant but superficial productions, which are now 
accessible, reveal tq lis the sentiments, the imagination, and 
the spirit of modern Europe in its infancy. Such being the 
influence which they exerted upon modern literature, and the 
relation in which they stood to it, a few brief notes about the 
most distinguished of these " poets of chivalry," of whom so 
little has been written in our own language, may not be 
without interest. 

The troubadours were nearly all men of rank, who lived in 
their own domains, and cultivated poetry rather for its own 
sake than for the rewards which followed it. Some, however, 
were raised above their fellows by their rank in society, rather 
than by superiority of poetic talent. The earliest of these was 
William, Count of Poictiers and Duke of Aquitaine. A cir- 
cumstance in the life of this troubadour, who was born in the 
year 1071, will serve to show the prevalence of vice, no less 
than of wit, in his character. In open violation of all law, 
he had married the wife of the Viscount of Chatteleraud. This 
adulterous connexion excited the displeasure of tljg Bishop of 
Poictiers, who threatened him with excommunication unless 
it was broken up. "William drew his sword and threatened to 
kill the prelate if he- did not immediately absolve him ; the 
bishop feigned himself alarmed, and desired a moment for 
reflection, but employed the short delay in finishing the 
threatened ceremony of expulsion from the church. " Strike 
now," said the prelate, " I am ready." " No," said the count, 



"I do not love you well enough to dismiss your soul to 
paradise; but I will send your body into exile." He after- 
wards took part in the crusades, and on his return gave him- 
self up to indulgence in sensual pleasures, and to poetic cele- 
brations of love and war. Nine of these compositions have 
been preserved, and are remarkable for the elegance and 
harmony of their versification. He died in 1122. William of 
Poictiers was not the only prince who cultivated el Gai Saber 
(the gay science), as this class of poetry was then designated. 
Richard I., of England, was hardly more distinguished for his 
abilities as a warrior than for his poetic talents in treating of 
the details of the heart. Only two efforts of his muse, how- 
ever, remain. One of these interesting relics formed his reply 
to the song of his minstrel Blondel, who thus discovered the 
place of his master's confinement. It runs thus : — 
" No nymph my heart can wound, 
If favour she divide, 
And smile on all around, 
Unwilling to decide j 
I'd rather hatred bear, 
Than love with others share." 
The other poetical effusion of Cceur de Lion was a song 
written during his confinement in the same prison, in which 
he laments the neglect and ingratitude of his former friends 
and followers. The first and last stanzas will be a sufficient 
sample of these royal lucubrations : — 

" No wretched captive of his prison speaks, 
Unless with pain and bitterness of soul, 
Yet consolation from the muse he seeks, 

Whose Toice alone misfortune can control. 
Where now i3 each ally, each baron, friend, 

Whose face I ne'er beheld without a smile ? 
Will none, his sovereign to redeem, expend 
The smallest portion of his treasures vile ? 
* * * * * 

Know all ye men of Aquitaine and Touraine, 

And every bach'lor knight, robust and brave, 
That duty, now, and love, alike are vain, 

From bonds your sovereign and your friend to save. 
Remote from consolation, here I lie, 

The wretched captive of a powerful foe, 
Who all your zeal and ardour can defy, 
Nor leaves you ought but pity to bestow." 
With Richard of England may be compared Frederick of 
■ Sicily, as in both the poetic talent was the organ of politics, 
as well as of gallantry. A few scraps, however, are all that 
remains of his effusions, but these are sufficiently striking to 
show that he attained no mean eminence as a troubadour. 
Amongst the other distinguished professors of the gay science 
may be mentioned Bertrand de Born, Lord of Hautefort, a 
restless, intriguing man, whom Dante has placed in his Inferno 
for having encouraged the rebellion of the sons of Henry II. 
of England against their father. In his terrible fiction the 
Italian poet is represented as meeting Bertrand in hell ; the " 
troubadour advances towards him carrying his head in his hand; 
the lips open, and thus addresses the author of the " Divine 
Comedy" : — 

" Now behold 

This grievous torment, thou, who breathing, goest 
To spy the dead : behold, if any else 
Be terrible as this. And that on earth 
. Thou may'st hear tidings of me, know that I 
Am Bertrand, he of Bom, who gave King John 
The counsel mischievous. Father and son 
I set at mutual war. For Absalom 
And David, more did not Ahitophel, 
Spurring them on maliciously to strife. 
For parting those so closely knit, my brain 
Parted, alas ! I cany, from its source, 
That in this trunk inhabits. Thus the law 
Of retribution fiercely works in me." 
Much as he was devoted to war, however, this ardent knight 
was not insensible to the charms of love. He became passion- 
ately attached to the daughter of the Viscount de Turremal ; 
his love was reciprocated, but jealousy often ruffled the 
" smoothness " of its course. One of his extant pieces is a 
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defence of himself against her suspicions of his fidelity. In 
one of these stanzas he thus pleads for a continuance of her 
favour : — 

" I cannot hide from thee, how much I fear 

The whispers breathed by flatterers in thine ear 

Against my faith. But turn not, oh ! I pray, 

That heart so true, so faithful, so sincere, 

So humble, and so frank, to me so dear, 

Oh, lady! turn it not from me away." 
But more distinguished for poetic talent than any yet men- 
tioned was Armand de Marveil. This troubadour was born at 
Marveil, in Perigord, in a humble rank of life, from which his 
talents fortunately raised him, and he became attached to the 
court of Roger, Viscount of Beziers. The divinity on whom his 
affections were bestowed, and whose charms were celebrated 
by his muse, was the Countess Adelaide, the wife of his master. 
The following lines well express the tenderness which per- 
vades most of his compositions : — 

" All I behold recalls the memory 

Of her I love. The freshness of the hour, 

Th' enamell'd fields, the many coloured flowers, 

Speaking of her, move me to melody. 

Had not the poets, with their courtly phrase, 
Saluted many a fair of meaner worth, 

I could not now have rendered thee the praise, 
So justly due, of ' fairest of the earth.' 

To name thee thus had been to speak thy name, 

And waken, o'er thy cheek, the blush of modest shams,*' 
This "great master of love," as he has been named, dletl 
somewhere about the end of the twelfth century. " He has left 
many poems," says Sismondi, " some of which are very lonjg. 
One of his pieces contains four hundred ve^es, and many of 
them two hundred. His language i3 clear and easy, and his 
text appears to have suffered but little alteration, fie is, 
therefore, a troubadour whose works might be separately 
printed, to try the taste of the public for Provencal poetry, 
and at the same time to gratify the wishes of the learned 
throughout all Europe, who regret the loss of these monu- 
ments of our earliest literature and civilisation." 

Next to De Marveil may be ranked Arnaud Daniel. This 
distinguished troubadour, whom Petrarch considered the 
greatest of all the Provencal poets, was born in the twelfth 
century, in the castle of Ribeyrac, in Perigord, of poor but 
noble parents. His success and reputation were largely 
owing to a new kind of composition, Called the sestino, or 
six-lined stanza, of which he was the inventor. Its merit 
consisted in the difficulty of certain combinations of verses, 
repeated in a certain order. Most of his pieces are sonnets, 
which were addressed to the wife of William de Bourville, his 
" ladye-love." An anecdote remains on record, in connexion 
with a visit which he made to England, which illustrates 
rather the aptness of his memory than the readiness of his 
poetic talent. Being at court, he was challenged by a minstrel, 
in the presence of the king, to cope with him in the compo- 
sition of a song. Daniel consented, and a wager was taken. 
The king gave them ten days to compose the piece, and five to 
learn it. At the end of the third day the minstrel announced 
that he was ready. But the troubadour, who occupied an 
adjoining chamber, had laboured in vain to compose a syllable. 
On the following evening, however, he overheard his rival 
practising his song ; the same thing occurred the next day ; 
Daniel listened attentively, and at length made himself master 
both of the air and the words. On the day appointed they 
appeared before the king, when Daniel, who sang first, repeated 
the minstrel's song. The latter claimed the composition as 
his own, but the king declared it to be impossible. The 
troubadour at length owned the fraud, and the sovereign^ 
pleased with the adventure, restored to each the money they 
had deposited, and loaded them both with presents. 

There was one large class of these amatory productions — ' 
called Tensons — in which two troubadours carried on a 
sort of poetic debate, in which love and logic were about 
equally prominent. One of the disputants opened the 
discussion by starting some point of amorous jurisprudence, 
which he defended in quaint verses, and with a truly 



laudable display of legal acumen: his opponent answered 
in the same style, and the poetic pleadings were continued 
as long as the respective advocates could find arguments 
and rhymes. The matter was then referred to a tribunal, 
called a Cour d* Amour (Court of Love). This, which was 
one of the most curious institutions connected with the 
profession of the troubadours, consisted for the most part 
of ladies eminent for rank and character, whose decisions 
in all matters of love and gallantry were absolute and final. 
One or two of the questions submitted to these tribunals, and 
of their judgments upon them, will sufficiently illustrate their 
character and functions : — 

" Question. Is it between lovers, or between husband and 
wife, that the greatest affection, the liveliest attachment, 
exists ? 

"Judgment. The attachment existing between husband and 
wife, and the tender affection existing between lovers, are 
sentiments of a very different nature : a just comparison can- 
not be established between matters which bear no mutual 
relation to each other. . 

" Question. A troubadour having loved a young lady still in 
her childhood, as soon as she attained a more advanced age 
declared his love, and received from her the promise of a kiss 
when he should come to see her. Nevertheless, she subse- 
quently refused to fulfil her promise, on pretence that when 
she made it she was not of an age to understand its conse- 
quenceSi 

" Judgment. The troubadour shall be at liberty to take the 
kiss, but upon condition that he immediately restore it." 

Many of these lady-judges were themselves able to reply to 
the poetic effusions composed in honour of their charms. Only 
a few of their compositions remain, but these are sufficient to 
show that their poetic talent was not inferior to that of the 
troubadours. "Poetry, at that time,", says an acute critic, 
" aspired neither to creative energy, nor to sublimity of 
thought, nor to variety. Those powerful conceptions of genius 
which, at a later period, have given birth to the drama and 
the epic, were yet unknown ; and, in the expression of senti- 
ment, a tenderer and more delicate inspiration naturally 
endowed the productions of these poetesses with a more 
lyrical character." The following stanzas, from one of the 
most beautiful of these songs, by Clara d'Andusa, are a favour- 
able sample of these tender productions, whose chief merit was 
the exquisite harmony of their verse, which cannot, of course, 
be preserved in a translation :— 

" Into what cruel grief and deep distress 

The jealous and false have plunged my heart, 
Depriving it by every treacherous art 
Of all its hopes of joy and happiness : 
For they have forced thee from my arms to fly, 
Whom far above this ieVil life I prize ; 
And they have hid thee from my loving eyes. 
Alas ! with grief, and ire, and rage I die. 
" Yet they, who blame my passionate love to thee, 
Can never teach my heart a nobler flame, 
A sweeter hope, than that which thrills my frame, 
A love so full of joy and harmony. 
Nor is there one — no, not my deadliest foe, 
Whom speaking praise of thee, I do not love, 
Nor one, so dear to me, who would not move 
My wrath, if from his lips- dispraise should flow. 
***** 
" Love ! so o'ermastering is my soul's distress, 
At not beholding thee, that when I sing 
My notes are lost in tears and sorrowing, 
Nor can my verse my heart's desire express." 

But the reputation of these Provencal poets was destined to 
be ephemeral. It is true that the literature which they created 
enjoyed a brilliant existence of three centuries; but it con- 
tained within itself its own principle of decay, in the great 
ignorance of its authors, and in the impossibility of their 
giving to their poetry a higher character than was possessed 
by themselves. Their only models were the songs of the 
Spanish Arabs ; with the elegant inventions of ancient classi- 
cal literature they had no acquaintance ; and of the inspiring 
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influence of strong religious emotions they were equally igno- 
rant. It is not to be wondered at, then, that suth a paucity 
of resources produced not a single masterpiece, or a single 
work of genius destined to a literary immortality. After the 
thirteenth century the voice of the troubadours was silent ; 
and their poetry, which had been the delight of every court, 
which had animated every festival, and infused chivalrous life 
into all classes of the people, became ranked amongst the 



productions of the dead languages. It was like a beautiful 
flower springing up in a barren soil. But the crusade waged 
by pope Innocent III. against the Albigenses, who had taken 
refuge in Provence, hastened the extinction of the poetic race, 
whose decline had already begun. In a land thus devastated 
by horrors unparalleled in the history of religious persecution, 
the Muses refused their inspiration, and the voice of the trou- 
badours was heard no more. 



THE SACRED IBIS. 

The ancient Egyptians rendered divine honours to the Ibis. verer ; and different ancient authors after Herodotus,— Cicero.in 
They religiously preserved it in their temples, and esteemed it his " Nature of the Gods," Pomponius in his " History of the 
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as the incarnation of deity. They attributed to it the most 
exalted virtue, associated it with the mysteries of Isis and 
Osiris, recognised in it the guardian of the land, and made it 
the object of idolatrous service at all their solemn banquets. 
The priests of Hermopolis preserved in their temple an ibis, 
which was said to be immortal. The reason for worshiping 
this peculiar bird was that it had rendered great services, true 
pr supposed, to the land of Egypt ; so it was reared with the 
tenderest solicitude, wandered unmolested through their towns, 
and he who killed an ibis, though inadvertently, was punished 
with death. 

Herodotus tells us, that the ibis saved Egypt from the in- 
vasion of a host of winged serpents, and that in consequence, 
the Egyptians entertained a great veneration for their deli- 



Universe," and others, — relate the same story. It was com- 
monly believed that the ibis not only killed but devoured the 
serpents, and as these fiery flying creatures were deadly foes to 
man, the bird who became their enemy was the friend of man, 
more than a friend — a guardian— a god. 

Other reasons which may have given rise to the honours 
anciently bestowed upon the ibis, have been suggested in 
modern times. The bird inhabiting the borders of the Nile 
would become associated with that sacred river. The inun- 
dations of that stream, which fertilised the surrounding dis- 
tricts and secured plentiful harvests, was, and still is, one of 
the greatest blessings of the land ; and in those distant times, 
when to man's untutored intellect all was godlike or God, the 
bird which found its home near the fructifying river, may 



